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Remarks by M. de Saussure on Monr- 
Brianc, and the surrounding Summits 


of the APs. 


(from the General Outline of the 
Swiss LanpscaPEs.) 


There is no platform on the summit 
of Mont-Blanc. Neither is it in the 
centre of the primitive mountains, but 
on the Northern extremity of them. 
The view is grander on the side of 
Italy; for the secondary mountains on 
the North, terminated be the blue mono- 
tonous line of the Jura, present nothing 
grand or varied. ‘The plains, and even 
the lake of Geneva itself, viewed oblique- 
ty and through the vapours of the hori- 
zon, exhibit only feeble tints, and indis- 
tinct objects; whereas, on the South 
side, the horizon is covered as far as the 
sight can extend with high cliffs, varied 
in their forms and groups; a pile of 
snow and rocks, intersected by verdant 
valleys, exhibiting a composition equal- 
ly singular and magnificent. 

Of all our organs, that which is most 
affected by the rarity of the air in these 
elevated regions, is the respiration. A 
certain quantity of air being required 
for the purposes of life to pass through 
the lungs in a given time, if the air be- 
comes doubly rarefied it must be taken 
into the lungs exactly twice as often, 
that its rarity may be compensated by 
its volume. This forced respiration is 
the cause of the fatigue and convulsive 
pain often experienced at these heights; 
for, as the respiration is accelerated, the 
circulation of the blood is accelerated 
also. I made an experiment after we 
had rested ourselves, and had been even 
four hours on the summit. The pulses 
of three of us, which had _ respectively 
beat only 49, 60, and 72, in a minute, 
rose to 98, 112, and 100. We were all 





therefore in a high fever, which ac- 
counts for the great jthirst we experi- 
enced; as well as for our aversion to 
wine, to strong liquors, and to all species 
of solid food. Fresh water alone afford- 
ed us any_relief or gratification. 

Sounds are weaker, not from the or- 
gan of hearing being impaired, but from 
the rarity of the air, which diminishes 
its spring and vibrative force. And 
this on insulated summits from another 
cause; the absence of all echo, their be- 
ing no solid body to reverberate. A 
pistol fired off made no greater report 
than is caused by a small pop-gun. 


The butterflies, in fluttering over the 
meadows, that border on the glaciers, 


sometimes venture upon the latter: 
when Once icy tuo vip,ie vs lamd, uley 


still fly onward, and, not knowing where 
to alight, let the wind sustain them ever 
so little, they fly up to the most eleva- 
ted summits; where at last they drop 
with fatigue, and perish on the snow. 

I observed several falling stars on the 
evening of the 7th of July, all above 
the horizon, not one below it. ‘This ob- 
servation, conformable to the others 
that have been made on mountains, 
though not at so great an elevation, 
would seem to prove that this meteor is 
formed only in the most elevated re- 
gions of the atmosphere; and conse- 
quently is not the production of oily 
gross substances set on fire. 


‘he great purity and transparency of 
the air enable you to see the stars at mid- 
day. But you must stand in the shade, 
and have even a mass of shade of con- 
siderable depth over head. 


The stars appear smaller than when 
viewed from the plains, and not entirely 
exempt from scintillation. Near the 
horizon this scintillation is strong; but 
weaker and weaker towards the zenith; 
till at last there is little, if any at all. 





The sky would appear absolutely 
black, if the air were perfectly transpa- 
rent and colourless, as well as purged 
of all opaque vapours. We should then 
behold the real black of the immense 
void, and the naked splendour of the 
stars. But the air is not perfectly trans- 
parent. Its particles always reflect 
some rays of light, and particularly the 
blue rays. It is these reflected rays 
that produce the blue colour of the sky. 
The purer the air, the more profound its 
mass, the more intensely deep is that 
blue. But the vapours that are incor- 
porated with it, those at least that are 
not in a state of dissolution, reflect dif- 
ferent colours. ‘These colours, mixed 
with the natural blue of the air, produce 
every Shade between blue, gray, and 
white; or any colour that may predomi- 
nate in the vapours the air is charged 
with. If the sky appears of a paler biue 
at the horizon than the zenith, it is be- 
cause the vapours are more abundant 
there. 

De Saussure and his attendants pass- 
ed one night, on their return, just at the 
urink of a very steep slope, which de- 
scends into the valley of snow that is 
commanded by the ** Dome du gouté.” 
At night, De Saussure came out of his 
tent, to amuse himself with contempla- 
ting the heap of clouds that floated un- 
derneath, over the valleys and moun- 
tains less elevated. These clouds, in- 
stead of presenting to view smooth sur- 
faces or flakes, as when viewed from 
beneath, exhibited the most curious 
forms, such as castles, giants, &c.; and 
they appeared driven upwards by sub- 
terraneous winds from different points 
of the country under them. 

Above these clouds, the horizon was 
bordered or listed with two bands. The 
lowermost was dark-red, like black 
congealed blood. ‘The uppermost was 
clearer; and there seemed to arise a 
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saffron flame, very transparent, and of 


various shades. 

He passed some days on the “ Col du 
geant,” with his son, four guides, and a 
domestic, making various experiments; 
for he had remarked that all preceding 
travellers had arrived nearly at the 
same hour, and coujd make a short stay 
only. He caused a cabin to be con- 
Structed, of ‘dry stones, covered with a 
tent. ‘LT he site was elevated 1763 French 
fathoms above the surface of the sea, 
and 180 fathoms higher than the sum- 
mit of the Briet. ‘his cabin was not 
more than six feet square. ‘Vhe guides 
were busily employed in going to and 
fro for fuel and provisions. ‘hey had 
to encounter the most dreadful hurri- 
canes of wind; and, what was singular, 
these hurricanes were periodically in- 
terrupted by intervals of the deepest 
and most perfect calm. De Saussure 
sat up always till mid-night, but then 
he rose late. His son rose at four in 
the morning. Each had his respective 
task of observation allotted to him. 
They suffered much from the cold du- 
ring the mornings of the finest and the 
longest days. ‘The warmest cloaths and 
thickest furs could scarcely fence out 
the cold. They could not kindle a fire 
sufficient to keep their cabin warm. ‘The 
charcoal did not burn freely, the air 
being so rarefied; but teebly, requiring 
constantly the bellows: and if they suc- 
ceeded In warming thoi cxtremitics, 
still their bodies were frozen by the 
winds that traversed the cabin. About 
ten o’clock the wind usually fell, when 
De Saussure’s son went to bid. De 
Saussure used then to go into the tent 


where the compass was; wrap himself 


up in his furs, and placing a heated 
stone by way of warming-pan under his 
feet, write out the journal of the day. 
Occasionally he would step out, to ob- 
serve his other instruments, as well as 
the sky, which was then always in its 
greatest purity . 

The sixth and last e vening he passed 
there was exquisitely fine. ‘here was 
the most perfect calm: the summits 
that overtopped them, and the interven- 
ing snows, were covered with the finest 
shades of rose and carmine. ‘The hori- 
zon of Italy was bordered with a pur- 
ple belt; while the full moon rose above 
it majestically, and red as vermilion. 
The air around them had that puricy, 
and that perfect limpidity, which Ho- 
mer attributes to that of Olympus; 
while the vales, filled with condensed 
vapours, seemed the region of opaque 
darkness. 
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*“ But what words,” he added, “can 
paint the night that succeeded that 
beautiful evening; when, after the twi- 
light, the shining moon having the 
whole sky to herself, ‘inundated with 
her waves of silver light the vast en- 
closure of snows and cliffs around their 
cabin! And then the magnificent con- 
trast of the granite cliffs of a brown 
colour, cut out, printed, or stamped, 
with ach nicety and decision of out- 
line, on the ground of these glossy 
snows: the aspect of which is too bril- 
liant for the eye under the glare of day; 
but now formed an astonishing and de- 
licious spectacle by the soft ray of the 
lamp of night. What a moment for 
meditation! ‘The soul is raised above it- 
self; its views are enlarged: and in the 
midst of this Majestic silence it thinks it 
hears the voice of Nature confidentially 
imparting the most secret operations of 
Providence,” 


— AS > a 
On Imprisonment for Debt. 
NO. I. 

The origin of imprisonment for debt, 
itis believed, cannot be easily ascertain- 
ed; it appears to have existed among 
the earliest nations, and they enjoyed 
this practice in common with others of 
a barbarous and uncultivated nature. 


Ditlerent nations appear to have re- 
sorted to different means to punish the 


dele atid a2cCveciupe he crecitor. i-cw 


legislatures have thought it of conse- 
quence to devise means to ease the debt- 
or of the weight of his burthens, and in- 
sure to the creditor a refundment of his 
property. 

Public sales of the debtor, amerce- 
ment, pubiic exhibition of the wretch 
in the middle of the city, absolute pow- 
er over the liberty of the wife and chil- 
dren of the unfortunate being, are a iew 
ot the penalties of misfortune, that the 
whip of power has been. caretul to ex- 
act, Letthe origin of this custom be 
what it may, and its horrors inflicted by 
whom they may, its principles and na- 
ture are diametrically opposed to the 
genius of our government, and are a 
standing satire on our boasted liberty; 
the practice is abhorrent to every princi- 
ple of justice, humanity, and these ten- 
der feelings which regulate the conduct 
between man and man, in almost every 
other relation in which we stand towards 
each other. A proot of this may be 
found in the attention which the subject 
has for some years past excited in the 
several state le gislaiures of our country: 





the progress of improvement’ which is 





slow is generally stable; but when the 
wheels of amendment are clogged by 
prejudices, or have sunk into the slough 
of apathy, it is the duty of every citi- 
zen to put Azs shoulder to the task, as 
well as to call upon legislatures for aid; 
let the public mind be well satisfied as 
to the propriety of an amendment; let 
our citizens well understand the evil 
tendency of our present law for debtors, 
and every representative, we venture to 
assert would be authorised to repeal 
them. 

Clamourous assertions avail but little; 
the understanding should be addressed 
and convinced; and there needs only in- 
quiry to satisly any mind that the pun- 
ishment of incarceration is totally inap- 
plicable to debt. It isthe duty of every 
legislature to proportion penalties to ot- 
fences, and every one is to be “punished 
according to the deeds done.” 

Excepting for the crime of murder in 
the first degree, our law inflicts no high- 
er punishment than imprisonment; the 
endurance of which has a relation to the 
extent of the criminality of the offender; 
but it is not pretended that this impri- 
sonment is intended as an act of ven- 
geance upon the criminal; the law knows 
no such principle:—every punishment 
is intended as a remedy in its chastise- 
ment, and to serve as a beacon by its 
publicity. If then, keeping in view the 


principle of discrimination of crimes, 
we find our laws i 1m posing the same pun- 


ishment for debt which it does for felo- 
ny, and branding with infamy the insol- 
vent as well as the swindler; what does 
it at best but confound misfortune with 
crime, and invite the unfortunate to 
partake of vice with the vicious, as he 
must share with him in his punishment. 

Mitigations of injurious laws, while 
they show a legislature sensible ‘of the 
errors of their predecessors, declare 
them too pusillanimous to correct them; 
injudicious acts of legislative assemblies 
require entire abrogation. 

Bankrupt and insolvent laws have been 
by some considered as expost facto; this, 
however, though we do not believe, we 
shall not ‘utidertake to refute, as our in- 
tention at present is only to consider the 
impolicy of imprisonment for debt. 

There are but two arguments adduced 
in favour of the practice; one is coer- 
cing those who are able but unw illing to 
pay their debts; the other is that it pre- 
vents many from getting into debt, from 
the fear of imprisonment, and, conse- 
quently, saves. many trom losses. who 
might trust too implicitly to the honour 


of the debtor. That this privilege which 
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the creditor enjoys of imprisoning the | 
de}tor, has at times extorted a tardy pa 
ment, which might oimerwie have been 
still longer delayed, we are not able to 
deny; nor do the few instances which 
may have occurred militate against the 
principle we advocate; but one thing we 
venture to assert, that more money has 
been obtained where it was not due by 
this principle than has ever been save d 
to the creditor by the exercise of this 
privilege alone. 

Few states in the union have laws 
more favourable to the poor debtor than 
Pennsylvania, yet, in this state, remark- 
able for its mildness, a man may be ta- 
ken up upon suspicion of debt, and suffer 
as much as he who has the crime of mur- 
der laid to his charge. Let one person 
wish to revenge himself on another for 
some real or supposed injury, he has no- 
thing to do but bring some fictitious ac- 
count against the person on whom he 
would wreak his vengeance; no charge 
of slander, defamation, or crime need be 
brought—the account has only to be 
sworn to, to have the victim of personal 
resentment suffer all the mortification 
and horrors of confinement in a public 

oal for two or three months. This is 
a method often taken to enforce the ac- 
knowledgement of an account, a part of 
which may be fictitious. T hibhe who are 
wealthy scarcely can conceive theseevils, 
knowing that security would save from 
prisen—alas! those who owe sums which 
are generally the subject of petty suits, 
have rarely friends to apply to for bail— 
or they deem it better to acknowledge 
an unjust debt, and receive an extended 
credit, than apply to one who may in- 
sult the wretched applicant.— Two or 
three instances of coercing an acknow- 
ledgement of an unjust account are with- 
in our knowledge; examples of this na- 
ture are undoubtedly frequent. 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MAGAZINE, 


CHAMBER OF FASHION. 


The Chamber again convened, agree- 
ably to notice emanating in due form 
from the chair. ‘The Report was imme- 
diately produced. 


The Committee beg leave to report— 
That early in the last recess of the 
Chamber, the following communication 
was received from her ladyship the 
overness; 
“© Much difference of opinion existing 
as to etiquette in various particulars 
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i ladies, the committee may not, 

rhaps, view a few observations upon 

| that subject entirely irrelevant, especi- 

aily as they proceed from one who pro- 

| fesses to be somewhat acquainted with 
fashionable propriety ; 

** [Ladies are invisible until 12 o’clock 
in the day, not having made their ap- 
| pearance until that hour, their being 
seen at the window or heard in the par- 
“4 notwithstanding. 

* Their afternoons should be devoted 
to receiving and paying morning visits. 
It is highly unfashionable to visit each 
other in the evening, unless specially 
invited. 

“It is extremely vulgar in a lady to 
eat, at tea; she should never more than 
nibble and sip; and it is highly impolite 
not to extol every thing upon the table 
as very fine, very agreeable indeed; to 
ask for any thing you desire, is very ill- 
bred.. 

“The lady of the house should be 
perpetually dissatisfied with what she 
places before her guests, and should be 
unremitting in her remarks upon their 
want of appetite. Indeed she acquits 
herself with most real civility, who can 











‘“* No more at present I thank you,” “ Pil 
help myself ma’am,” “ not at present, 
ma’am,” “a great plenty, a great plenty, 
{ assure you,” &c. But with the guests 
themselves, the best educated will refuse 
with many thanks, from the moment 
they sit down, “ to eat a morsel 
more.” 

*¢ Ladies should atcept of nothing but 
water in the presence of gentlemen, but 
cordial must always be produced in their 
morning visits to each other. 

“No lady of becoming 6ensibility 
should receive sudden news without 
fainting, and great regard should be 
paid to elegance of attitude, propriety 
of time, and publicity of place. 

*¢ Ladies should always take cold up- 
on being requested to sing, and should 
never comply with the request of the 
company until sufficient compliment and 
adulation have been bestowed to prevent 
the effects of the hoarseness. 

** The hand of a lady is sacred, and 
it “is right down impudent” in a man 
to touch it, and absolutely “ indelicate” 
with his lips; but to be kissed upon the 
neck should offend a lady so that “ she 
would never speak to him agam,”’ fo 
two minutes at least, and then only upon 
daring him to repeat the insult. 

“The word “ petticoat,” so long ob- 
solete for its indelicacy, is again intro- 
duced into polite language, since the 
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rage for large pantaloons among the 
gentlemen. 
Your humble servant, 
Mona Mopest.” 

The committee would here observe, 
that the last article alluded to by Miss 
Mopsst, is no longer part of the dress 
of the ladies, being entirely relinquished 
to the gentle men. 

The following letter was delivered to 
your committee also, by a member ot 
the chamber. 

*¢ Gentlemen and ladies of the Com- 
mittee; 

*¢ ‘The person who now addresses you 
is the young lawyer lately received into 
your institution. I should not have tres- 
passed myself upon your attention, were 
it not to communicate an alarm I feel 
for the interests of the profession, to the 
practice and honours of which I have 
Just been admitted, as well as for the 
interests of the community at large. It 
was but lately that my inclination led me 
into the company of ‘the ladies, that be- 
ing the theatre, I had been informed by 
a number of fellow students, where, of 
all others, our learned conversation was 
listened to with most applause; where 
the display of our hard technical terms 
passed off for the deepest erudition; 
where our classic quotations, though not 
understood, were heard with amazement 
and admiration, and where the title of 
Lawyer ensured a flattering reception, 
because they considered it signihcant 
of talent, ability , and wisdom. Never 
having been celebrated for any of these 
excellencies s, and being told that impu- 
dence and pedantry were the only requi- 
sites to make a lawyer a polishe -d gen- 
tleman among the fair, I viewed their 
society as a kind of pleasant bye-path to 
fame, and resorted to it—Men of our 
cloth you know, are fond of preambles; 
but now I will bring you to the point. 

‘“* Among my first discoveries in this 
new world, I find that every single lady 
in Philadelphia except the widows) 
have taken the vow of celibacy, and 
there is scarcely one who does not de- 
clare it to be her determination to live 
an ** old maid!!” Several of our greatest 
belles and ladies of influence in the fash- 
ionable circles are amongst the foremost 
to avow publicly their intention, A/iss 
Lucinda Charlotte Maria Sinclair, one 
of our first rate beauties, who, I am 
told, was reported to be engaged to an 
officer in the navy lately married to an 
heiress at Norfolk, now persists that 
such an idea never existed but in report, 
and, moreover, that she never wished 
to enter into the bonds of Hymen, and 
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never will do it.—JA/Ziss Belinda Belle, 
long a great toast, vowed, a few evenings 
since and before a large company , that 
she had received many ‘offers , but would 
not accept any, as she had resolved upon 
a life of celibacy. Many other fashion- 
able ladies had expressed a similar de- 
sign, some of whom are members of the 
Chamber, suchas Migs Priscilla Pruce 
who c: onot abide a maid; J7/2ss Delia 
Oechcate, who conceives matrimony of 
immoral tendency; and Anna Artful, 
who believes our sex all hypocrisy.— 
Now such a state of things would natu- 
rally and immediately affect our proies- 
sion; for a large portion of our cases, 
and by far the most profitable, are ap- 
plications for divorce, suits for mainte- 
nance, and prosecutions forcrim.con. I 
conclude by entreating, in behalf of the 
bar and others, that the committee will 
recommend the abolition of this new 
tashion of living single, and all magis- 
trates, ministers, and lawyers, will pray, 
us in duty bound, for the perpetual ex- 
stence of the Chamber. 
Simon SAUL SIMPLE, A.M. 
Barrister, &c.” 
‘The committee would remark, that 
‘ur attorney has taken a wrong view of 
the matter. Such professions have long 
been fashionable among the ladies, and 
there is something facetious in the vow, 
which is never obser ed if they can av old 
it. As proof, we are happy to say we 
can now produce every instance the 
law yer has quote -d. Adess Lucinda Char- 
iotte Maria Sinclair became on Monday 
last the fifth wife of a wealthy old wi- 
dower. JZiss Belinda Belle, (w ho was 
reported to have a fortune) was married 
on Saturday evening to a dashing tfo- 
reigner whom nobody knew, and on 
Monday morning he disappeared with- 
out bidding his wife farewell, on account, 
it is whispered, maliciously no doubt, 
of having been somewhat deceived in 
his expectations. A/iss Priscilla Prude, 
was under the necessity of acknow- 
ledging last week, that she had been 
priv ately married some eight months 
since to a gentleman of fashion of our 
city. Mss Dela Delicate, was united, 
on I‘hursday evening last, in less than 
thirty-six hours courtship, to a bucxish 
Lieutenant, for size and stature a second 
Paddy Carey; and Miss Anna Artful, 
took a romantic fancy to one of the de. 
ceitful sex and elope d, a few dark nights 
ago, with a pretended British Baronet, 
concerning whose title to knighthood, 
there has heen some odd doubts, parti- 
cularly at his hotel, from whence he de- 
camped with such expedition upon ob- 
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taining his prize, that, in the hurry of 
love, he carried away his sweetheart, 
equipage, baggage and lugs FARE, abso- 
lutely forgetting to remember that he 
had been at any expense with his land- 
lord during his short residence here. 

The committee have not yet digested 
that part of the report, which should re- 
late to the modes and style of dress, the 
consideration of which they must post- 
pone till next week, 

No observations having been made 
upon the report, it was accepted, and 
upon motion of Robert Restless, the pre- 
sident adjourned the Chamber. 

Quintus Q’ ILL, Sec. 


A Sg 


DIALOGUES OF THE DEAD. 

[The tollowing we extract from a very 
old paper published in this city. The 
idea is well conceived, and the dialogue 
ingeniously supported. At this time, 
when there appears to be an unusual 
complaint against the filth and putres- 
cent substances, with which our streets 
and gutters abound, it may not be irre- 
levant to review the piece, that “ what 
was written aforetime, may serve for 
our instruction.” 

Should the number of dead cats and 
dogs be found insufficient to supp.rt the 
requirements of the dialogue, the sick- 
ening effluvium of the heaps of filth col- 
lected by the street cleaners, and left to 


ferment in the middle of ihe streets for 
the benefit of the swinish multitude, and 


also the filthy puddles of water, which 
are left to mantle at the intersection of 
almost every street in the city, will make 
up any deficiency which may arise for 
want of animal putrefaction. ] 

Lucian in ancient, and lord Lyttle- 
ton in modern times, wrote dialogues of 
the dead: and the pious Mrs. Rowe 
established a regular post between the 
spiritual and temporal kingdoms, A‘sop, 
also, caused birds, beasts and fishes to 
hold familiar conversation, like so many 
Christians, in good decent language. 
These were bold strokes in literature. 
But our author outstrips them far. That 
intelligent beings, under any form of 
existence, should be capable of a mutual 
communication of ideas, is not an absurd 
or improbable supposition; that the brute 
species, manifestly possessed of ideas, 
and furnished with at least the apparent 
organs of speech, might maintain a 
friendly conversation, 1s not difficult to 
conceive: but that dead carcases should 
uttcr sentiments, and have a reciprocal 
intercourse of ideas, seems to be a 





shocking violation of the rules of proba- 
bility. Our author, however, justifies 
the ground he hath cheese by a system 
of philosophy, whimsical and ridiculous 
enough, of which the principal outlines 
are these 

He states the position, that whatever 

exists hath identity, or that which dis- 
tinguishes it from another being, how- 
ever similar; that bodies are sensible of 
this identity, which is manifest from the 
resistance they make to any change of 
form, or to any diminution or addition 
of substance: that all existing bodies 
have atmospheres adhering to their su- 
perficies; or rather, that these atmos- 
pheres are the very component parts of 
the bodies themselves, expanded and 
rarefied to an imperceptible degree of 
fineness; so that bodies have, in fact, no 
palpable outlines. What appears to us, 
he says, to be the boundary lines of any 
body, is nothing more than that line of 
division in its atmosphere, which sepa- 
rates those particles which are gross 
enough to become the objects of vision, 
from those which are too refined to have 
that effect. And, therefore, to no two 
men does the same object appear of 
equal magnitude, unless their eyes should 
be formed exactly alike, and endued with 
precisely equal powers. From peti 
he infers, that no one can certainly s 
here this body exists, but there it a 
not. That these atmospheres, surround- 
ing mot only the whole, but every moli- 
cule of a body, must ever prevent an 
actual contact of parts, however closely 
pressed together; and therefore there is 
not to be found in all nature a truly solid 
body. ‘That when bodies lie so near each 
other that their atmospheres interfere, 
there must be an actual intercourse of 
parts between them, of which they are 
more or less sensible, according to the 
activity and vigour of their respective 
atmospheres; and that by such a com- 
munication, sentiments may be convey- 
ed from one inanimate body to another, 
especiaily if their atmospheres have been 
highly subtle-lized- 

On this hypothesis our author founds 
his work, called Dialogues of the Dead. 
One of these dialogues is selected as a 
specimen of his manner. It is the third 
dialogue of the second book—supposed 
to pass between the carcases of a Dog 
and a Cat, lying in one of the streets of 
this city. 

Cat. So, neighbour! you are welcome 
into our fraternity. Which of the street- 
commissioners, pray, ordered you here? 

Dog. 1 know nothing of the street- 
commissioners. I had got a bad cold, 
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which occasioned a defluxion from my 
nose; this was soon perceived, the cry 
of mad dog was raised, and the boys 
knocked me in the head. Street-com- 


missioners, indeed! I suppose if one of, 
them should pass this way, he would’ 


soon order both you and me into a dirt 
cart, and pack us off to the commons 
without delay. 

Cat. I perceive you are very ignorant. 
You seem to know nothing of the late 
improvements in the police of this city. 
Don’t you know that J lie here by order 
of the street commissioners, those guar- 
dians of the health and convenience of 
the citizens of Philadelphia, and that 
these streets are regularly supplied with 
dead cats at a very considerable expence? 

Dog. You surprise me much. Pray, 
to what purpose? 

Cat. 1 will inform you. It has been 
discovered and proved, particularly by 
a Dr. Alexander, professor in Edin- 
burgh, that filth, nastiness and corrup- 
tion are the only preservers of health. 
He made numberless experiments to as- 
certain this truth. He procured some of 
the liquor from a pool near Edinburgh, 
into which dogs, cats, carcases of horses, 
and the filth of the city are usually 
thrown. ‘This he put into a glass, green, 
viscous and frothy, as he found it. He 
took also some fair spring water, and 
put it into another glass. Two pieces of 
fresh meat were suspended in these wa- 


ters, and placed in the same degree of: 


heat. Ina few hours, the meat immersed 
in fair water began to smell offensive, 
and soon after became putrescent, whiist 
the other remained sweet for many days, 
and, being broiled on the coals, made an 
excellent steak for the curious doctor to 
regale himself withal. Convinced by this 
experiment, our commissioners have di- 
rected as many carcases, and as much 
filth as possible to be dispersed through 
the streets of this city; and it is owiny 
to this direction, that there is now no 
street or alley without a reasonable sup- 
ply of putrescent matter. Only consider 
—there are at this time, on a very mo- 
derate computation, 300 dead cats lying 
in our streets and alleys.—But, alas! 
what is a poor cat‘—not made of steel 
—she cannot last forever—continually 
run over by waggons laden with cord- 
wood, by drays, carts, coaches and chairs, 
and perpetually kicked about by the 
horses hoofs—I{ suppose the oidest and 
toughest ram-cat that can be got, will 
not wear more than a month.—-300 cats 
in a month, make 3600 necessary for the 
annual supply of the city—and these oi 
not to be had gratzs. The time is not 
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far off, when the legislature will be un- 
der a necessity, not only of passing alaw 
to encourage ‘the breed, but to allow a 
bounty on importation. Our worthy 
street-commissioners already find cats 
so scarce, that they are obliged to put 
the city to allowance; but they make up 
the deficiency, by encouraging house- 
keepers to throw into the streets all the 
offals of their kitchens—such as guts, 
garbage, bones, feathers, oyster-shells, 
&c. They allow the soap-boiler to pile 
up before his door the dregs of his trade, 
the stinking skimmings of putrid fat, 
add the caput mortuum of a whole win- 
ter’s firing. 

Dog. This system of police is entirely 
new to me, and I believe not generally 
understood. I have known many curse 
the commissioners for the dirtiness of 
the streets, and pay with grudging a tax, 
for which, they say, there is no value 
received. 

Cat. Mere eflects of prejudice and 
ignorance!—It is now well known, that 
the volatile salts arising from putrescent 
substances are the most powerful antisep- 
tics in nature. It must be owing to the 
extreme cleanliness of Constantinople, 
that it is so often visited by the plague: 
for cleanliness is part of the religion of 
a Mahometan. The king of Spain once 
undertook, by an arbitrary edict, 
cleanse the streets of Madrid, by et Ra 
ing the inhabitants to accommodate 
themselves with necessaries; but this 
had well nigh caused an insurrection in 
that great city, aud the physicians one 
and all joined in a remonstrance to the 
crown, declaring that the health of the 
inhabitants depended on a_ sufficient 
quantity of ordure being spread over 
the streets. ’ 

Many of the good people who live on 
ihe east side of Front-street, between 
Arch and Pine-streets, and in the 
southern precincts, hold the same phi- 
ivsophical creed. Whoever will stroll 
through that neighbourhood. from ten 
to eleven o’clock at night, whether he 
goes along Front or Water-street, shall 
not fail to see the nymphs rush suddenly 
out, and pour forth plentiful libations 
to the goddess Cloacina from their sa- 

red urns; and whoever walks that way 
early in the morning, would suppose that 
Jupiter, enamoured with the Danes of 
that district, had again descended in a 
golden shower.—Delicate constitutions, 
subject to nervous and hysterical alfec- 
tions, are sure of finding relief by taking 
the air of that neighbourhood; and, it is 
aid that the street-commissioners fre- 


| quently direct their morning walk that 
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way, to procure an appetite for break- 

fast. Moreover it is expected, that as 
the season advances the urinous salts 

will be so sublimed by the long heats of 
the summer sun, a natural phosporus 
will be generated: in _— case the 
neighbourhood will apply for an ex- 
emption from the lamp-tax, as an unne- 
cessary Imposition on that part of the 
city, whose inhabitants, like the frugal 
fire-fly, can furnish light of their own 
generating. 

Dog. And is this new doctrine of 
health the only reason, why our commis- 
sioners suffer the streets to remain in so 
nasty a coudition? 

Cat. No:—There are even pleasures 
and conveniences, as well as advantayes 
arising from it. I shall only give you 
one instance, ‘The sireets being covered 
three or four inches with soft mud and 
semi-fluid filth, the carriages pass easily 
and silently along, without disturbing 
the sick by the rattling of their wheels, 
or jarring the teeth out of the jaws ot 
the riders, as is the case in driving over 
a clean stone pavement. Besides, a coach 
cannot run far without encountering the 
body of a cat: the wheels must unavoid- 
ably break three or four ribs of the car- 
case, and this will afford an agreeable 
crash, to the great amusement of the 
ladies and gentlemen within. 

Dog. From what you have said, I 
begin- At this instant a dray, laden 
with a hogshead of sugar, came ‘along, 
and one of the wheels rolled directly 
over the head of the dog. ] 

Cat. Ha! ha! ha! what a cursed figure 
you make! why, your head is as flat as 
a pancake. ; 

Dog. Yes—that booby who has gone 
whistling along, little thinks how won- 
derfully the machine was constructed, 
which he has so carelessly destroy ed. 
If all the rational powers of his whole 
genealogy, from the first of his name 
to the last, could be united in one indivi- 
dual, he would not be able to combine 
matter to such astonishing effect, as it 
was arranged in the little casket he hath 
now crushed to pieces. Good God! 
what work hath he made!—Cerebrum, 
cerebellum, pia-mater, dura-mater, pi- 
neal gland, medullary substance, nerves, 
lymph, venal and arterial blood, ostium 
and peri-ostium, all confounded toge- 
ther. ‘Thanks, however, to bountiful 
nature, who hath ordained that no de- 
rangement of the machine, after what is 
called death, shail occasion pain.—But 
I was saying, from what you have ob- 
served, I begin tosee things ina different 
light, 
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Cat. Ha! ha! ha! you may well see 
things in a different light, truly—why 
your eye-balls are turned out of their 
sockets into open sun-shine, 

Dog. No matter:——Let me ask you, 
was not this city incorperated, with a 
view to its better government, and to the 
removal of what are,called nuisances, 
abuses and impositions? 

Cat. Yes:—But as the public are not 
of our mind in re ‘ghrd to nuisances, it Is 
probable that it has been determined to 
explode the old doctrine which some 
may yet retain, and establish that which 
is so fast gaining ground, 

A carriage passing swiftly along at 
this instant, ran across the cat and turned 
her fairly over, so that the side which 
had been next the ground was now up- 
permost, which totally changed the sub- 
;ect of conversation: for, as was before 
observed, this chalogue was maintained 
by an interference of atmospheres. 





ED $C 


AWFUL SCENERY OF THE ALPS, AND THE 
DANGER OF CROSSING THEM. 


‘“* Among the awful scenery of the 
Alps, the traveller is never free from 
peril, but during the depth of winter: 
then only do the ravages of snow, ice, 
and hurricane, puase; but this stillness 
is the dreadful silence of death; nothing 
moves or lives; every object is wrapped 
in the poisonous atmosphere of intense 
frost. 

“ In spring, the mild and gentle 
breezes awaken nature from her trance; 
but, like the breaking of day upon the 


collected forces of two mighty empires, 


she is roused to the terrific energies of 
tumult and desolation: the enormous 
mass of snow, which les on the sides 
of the rocks, are penetrated by the dis- 
solving atmosphere, and are precipi- 
tated, with destructive violence, into the 
vallies; tearing away, and dragging with 
them, fragments of rock, earth, and trees. 
Although the imperceptible decay of 
atmosphere is the herald of danger, yet 
are the masses, in general, motionless, 
until some concussion ofthe air dissolves 
the magical and indefinable power which 
restrains them. ‘The foot-step of a tra- 
veller—a shout—the tinkling of a bell— 
the flying of a bird—the leaping of a 
chamois—an echo—an articulation, will 
break the charm. He who is destined 
to travel among the Alps at this fatal 


season, moves through these vallies of 


death as soon as the faintest dawn ap- 
pears to direct his steps: he walks quick- 
ly, but not with heedless rapidity: he 
thinks that he is violating the sanctuary 
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of nature, and fears to provoke her ter- 
rific vengeance. Among these cheerless 
scenes, the church bell is suspended but 
a few inches from the ground, and in 
some districts it is never heard.” 


THE MAGNFY OR MATL TREE. 

‘This tree yicids to none in point of 
utility. It grows copiously in New 
Spain, and affords water, wine, oil, vine- 
gar, honey, syrup, thread, needles, &e. 
‘Lhe inhabibants plant more or less of 
them next to every house; it grows as 
well in the fields, provided it has proper 
attendance and care. It has broad and 
thick leaves, with sharp points, which 
serves for needles; and the points be- 
ing torn off, there’ follows out of the 
leaf a tough kind of hair, fit for sew- 
ing. The branch is cut off when still 
young and tender, and a cavity being 
left in the tree, a liquor comes out like 
water, fresh and sweet; if boiled it ac- 
quires the quality of wine; in length of 
time, turns to vinegar, and if continued 
longer boiling, and strained, resembles 
honey; but if only half boiled, it is not 
unlike a syrup. In short, there are 
nineteen several services which this tree, 
though but small, yields to the inhabit- 
ants. The leaves serve for covering 
their houses, and a fine yarn may be 
spun out of them for vestments. Out 
of its roots strong and thick ropes are 
made, and it is further remarkable, that 
each plant, though small (being cut off 
very young) produces at least fifty bar- 
rels of liquor, each containing two 
Spanish arobes. 

we 

LONDON FASHIONS. 


DINNER DRESS. 


A white British net dress, which is 
worn over a bright peach-colour satin 
slip. The dress is finished at the bottom 
of the skirt by a row of broad and sin- 
gularly beautiful trimming, composed of 
satin to correspond with the slip, which 
is interspersed w ith narrow white silk 
fancy triniming: a row of this latter is 
placed at the edge of the bottom of the 
skirt, and another row surmounts the 

each and white border. ‘The body is 
called the corsage a la Circassie; it is 
composed of peach- colour satin, made 
without seam, cut very low in the bust, 
displays exactly the proportions of the 
shape, and is so contrived as to form 
a novel half-sleve, which wraps across 
the lower part, and displays a full white 
satin sleve worn underneath. The body 
and sleves are ornamented with narrow 





g, to correspond with 
the skirt. Head dress—a bright peach- 
colour silk handkerchief, disposed in the 
turban style, and ornamented in front 
with a large bunch of white roses. ‘The 
hair is much parted on the ghesoege and 
disposed in full curls at the sides. Pearl 
necklaces and ear-rings. White silk 
gloves. White satin shoes. Small ivory 
fan, 


white silk trimming 


MORNING DRESS. 


‘ 


A cambric muslin slip, richly finished 
round the bottom of the skirt with fes 
toons of work, surmounted with orna- 
ments of work, intermixed with lace. 
Over this is worn the Hesse breakfast 
robe, composed of jaconet muslin, The 
form of this robe is very novel and be- 
coming: it is open in front; the trim- 
ming is composed of the same material, 
it goes round the robe, is very knead 
and full; the fullness is disposed ina 
novel style. The body is made without 
seam, it fits the shape exactly, and has 
a high standing collar. Long full slev 2, 
finished at the wrist by a trimming to 
correspond with that round the robe, and 
surmounted by a small epaulette of a 
singularly pretty shape. Breakfast cor- 
nette, composed of hobbin net; the caul 
is of a moderate height; the ears, which 
are very narrow, fastened under the chin, 
and it is tastefully ornamented with a 


bunch of flowers placed upright in front. 


The hair is slightly parted on the fore- 
head, and disposed in full r inglets on the 
temples. Gloves and shoes white kid. 
The bonnet is composed of small dia- 
monds of cork, laid on one over the other; 
it is a French shape, the crown higher 
than any we have lately seen; the brim 
is of a moderate size; the top of the 
crown is elegantly ornamented with a 
rouleau of mingled white and cork-colour 
satin; the brim is also enriched with sa- 
tin to correspond; it is lined with white 
satin, and ornamented with a superb 
plume of white ostrich feathers. 

Fashionable colours for the month of 
May were amber, blue, Pomona green, 
grass green, straw-colour and_peach- 
colour. 


EE + 
WHITSUNDAY. 

The following is a curious extract 
from a sermon preached in 1612, by the 
Rev. John Squiery vicar at Shoreditch, 

‘¢ Our countrey and custome call this 
feast (Whitsunday) by another name 
than Pentecost; viz. W hitsunday, that 
is White-Sunday; the attribute whzte 
being annexed to the Sunday for four 
causes: from the time of the yeare; 
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rom the custome of the time; from the 
nercy of God to man; and from the 
nercy of man to man. Ist. the time is 
empus albt solis, a season of singular 
unshine, the sun having now the clear- 
st or white lustre: the time is therefore 
ermed White-Sunday. 2nd. The cus- 
ome of the primitive time was, that 
his was Dominica in albis; they used 
lbis vestibas post baptismum; those w ho 
vere baptized were accustomed to wear 
vhite garments about this time; the 
ime therefore was called White-Sun- 
lay. 3d. Through the mercy of God, 
he Holy Ghost came downe on man 
his day (a white, that is, a happy day 
or all Christians, ) rightly called White- 
unday. 4th. Then also was it the 
‘uise of the church (in thanksgiving for 
his great gift from God) to give a 
mall gift to man, white loaves, by way 
f alms to the poore; and hence also it 
3 termed White-Sunday.”’ 


a oe 


A chimney- sweeper’s boy had swept 
chimey at a barber’s shop, and while 
e was tying up the soot, one of the jour 
eymen who was at work in the shop, 
eing inclined to exercise his wit on the 
oor lad, among other questions, asked 
im what trade his father followed: to 
rhich the boy very archly replied— 
Vhat trade? why my father was a bar- 


er, and I might have been a barber too; 


ut to tell you the truth, I did not like 
ach a blackgard business. 


i le 


A Witty Quaker-—A young quaker 
rom a distant county came to the city 
tew years ago, and being struck with 
1c gaudy fashions of the times, com- 
.enced beau. Among other articles 
{ dress he ordered a blue satin waist- 
yat, trimmed with silver, and in this 
sturned to his father, who, after staring 
t him said, ** How didst thou get this 
‘umpery waistcoat, for the vain adorn- 
ent of thy outward man:’’—* I creat- 
1 it,’ said his son. ‘“ Created it,” 
choed the father. ‘Yea,’ replied 
oung Aminidab, “ for I said, et zt be 
ade, and it was made.” 


ee + 


A King and a Bishop.—By Frederick 
II. of Prussia taking possession of 
yme part of Poland in 1773, the Polish 
ishop of Emerond lost the principal 
art of his revenue. When the prelate 
aited on the Prince at Potsdam to do 
omage, the old monarch asked him, if 
rter what had passed he could possibly 
ve him.—* I shail never lose sight of 


Sherlock 
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the respect due to my sov vereign, ” was 


the reply. “ Why then,” said Frede- 
rick, “ Tam your very good friend, and 
sO thoroughly rely on your esteem, that 
should Peter hereafter refuse me en- 
terance into Paradise, I trust you will 
be so kind as to carry me under your 
cloak.” —“ ‘That would be an insur- 
mountable difficulty,” replied the Bish- 
op, “ for your majesty has pare d aw ay 
so much of i it, that to hide contraband 
goods under the little which remains 
would be impossible.” 


—— 4 Gee 


Bon Mot of Dr. South—When Dr. 
and South had some contro- 
versy, on a theological subject, the for- 
mer accused the latter of using wit in 
the debate. South dryly replied, that 
if it had pleased God to make him (Dr. 
Sherlock) a wit, he wished to know 
what he would have done. 


onaapeee 

One of the Kings of Spain, who in 
the course of a war had lost a great 
number of posts, received notwithstand- 
ing from his courtiers the name of 
Great. ‘ His Greatness,” said a Span- 
iard, “resembles that of ditches, which 
become great in proportion to the quan- 
tity of earth that is taken from them.” 


UND GB 


When Cardinal Richelieu tmstituted 


a process against M. de Boutteville, 
M. du Chatelet wrote a memoir in de- 


fence of the accused, which was at once 
eloquent and bold. The Cardinal re- 
proached him for it, and told him that 
he condemned the justice of the King. 
“ Pardon me,” replied he, “it is to jus- 
tify his mercy, if he will deign to extend 
it to one of the most valliant gentleman 


of his kingdom.” 
¢ 








PHILADELPHIA, JULY 25, 2132. 
Summary of News. 


By the arrival of the steam packet 
Olive Branch, captain Taylor, 13 days 
from London, we have Paris ‘and Ger- 
man news to "July 3. Paris papers are 
chiefly filled with electioneering articles 
relative to the choice of a new president 
of the republic. ‘They celebrated the ani- 
versary of their independence on the 1st 
of June, with becoming splendcur; ora- 
tions were delivered during the day, and 
the usual exhibition of fire-works dis- 
played in the evening. 

We are sorry to learn that the large 
steam vessel Mobile has met with seri- 
ous difficulty in Bherrings Straits, com- 
ing out of the Arctic Sea; it seems she 
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endeavoured to smuggie some furs on 
shore on the Asiatic side, which she had 
obtained from one of our small islands 
in the Arctic. 

Our antiquarian readers will be pleas- 
ed to learn that the gentlemen, who left 
this city iI in January .~ the purpose of 
rescuing some of the remains of ancient 
Rome, have been ina very great degree 
unbecntialhe veral pillars supposed to 
have belonged to St. Peter’s Church, 
anda fragment of the ancient Vatican 
have been discovered, 

In tearing down the western portico 
of the U. S. Bank, asmall piece of brass, 
nearly in form of a horse shoe, was dis- 
covered—a gentleman, eminent for his 
acquirements, has pronounced ita guard 
placed on the heel of a race of animals, 
which some centuries since were known 
to frequent that part of the old city. 

We learn that an iron bridge is to 
be thrown across the Delaware from 
Vine-street:—this will be the fourth of 
the kind which crosses within a mile. 

The whole of the city east of the 
Delaware ts to be doubly lighted after 
next month. 

Not less than twenty persons have ap- 
plied to the office of premiums, for the 
fifty dollars which government has of- 
tere -d for every serpent above 130 feet 
in length which shall be billed in our 
waters. Astonishing as the circumstance 

may appear, it is yet a truth, which a re- 


ference to a file of papers in the city li- 


brary will am ply prove, that about three 
centuries since, the existence of these 
creatures was scarcely known; and the 
report of the appearance of one off one 
of the eastern states, was made a sub- 
ject of ridicule by many. 


MARRIED, 


On Monday evening, bythe Rev. Dr. 
Holcombe, German ‘Tucker, esq. of 
Georgia, to Miss Frances Holcombe, of 
this city. 


A 


DLED, 


In this city, on Tuesday evening last, 
Miss Maria M. Meeker. 

On Wednesday morning, Mr. Benja- 
min Scull, aged 70 years. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


“ Kusebius,” and * Lotharia,” in our 
next. 

“Un Ami,” came to late for the pre- 
sent number, ‘but shail appear next week 


it possible. 
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APOLLONIAN WREATH. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 








For the Philadelphia Magazine. 


—— 


MONTGOMERY’S REMAINS. 


Occasioned by the removal of that hero's bones from 
Quebec, to be re-interred at New York. 


Weicome, relics ofthe brave, 

From the couch where ye were sleeping; 
Welcome from the lonely grave, 

Which no patriot tear was steeping. 


Long has Summer’s flow'ry plume, 
Wav’'d around the hero’s rest: 
Long has Autumn’s latest bloom, 

Valour’s wakeless slumber blest. 


Round thy shrine of youthful glory, 
Pilgrim gratitude has knelt; 

Long in Fame’s immortal story, 
Have thy great achievements dwelt! 


Welcome to that land which ever 
Claim’d thee as her patriot son; 

Time the ties of love may sever, 
But that tie was ne’er undone. 


Ye! in whom the trust reposes, 
Shrine the holy dust with care; 

.Irt, her treasury discloses— 
Lavish all her riches here! 


Round his consecrated dwelling, 
Sage and warrior shall convene; 
Bards, their theme of triamph swelling, 
Bid us be as he has been! 


O’er his urn in sacred sorrow, 
Will the widow’d tear be shed; 
Honour, from his deeds will borrow 
Haloes to adorn his head. 
V. 


ie ee 


For the Philadelphia Magazine. 


ee 


THE VALE OF PEACE, 
( Continued.) 


Now from his seat he saw the playful leaves, 

From which the wind its breathing notes convey’d, 

Then view’d the vale beneath, through which the 
breeze 

Refreshing flow’d, and waving groves display’d. 


But now again, though a reviving gale, 

Which rose anew and fann’d the lowland green, 
A gushing sounded from this fragrant vale, 

As if a cascade from a height did stream. 


He turn’d, and hopeless view'd th’ entangled brake, 
From whence the noise was wafted on the -breeze; 
But saw no stream—then thought approaching fate 
Had doom’d his death among deceitful trees. 


But still the sound came murmuring to his ear, 
Which still continuing, rais’d a drooping thought, 
That in the vale beneath, a streamlet clear 

Had thrown these murmurs to th’ high hill tep. 


With hope renew’d, again he forward sped, 
Towards the place, from whence the inviting lay 
Avose; and soon had reach’d the fragrant bed, 
Whieh richly bloom’d amid the wild survey. 


But as he close approach’d a gliding brook, 
And saw a limpid fount swift gushing nigh, 
How beat his heart; their orbs the tears forsook, 
And glistening gush’d from his desiring eye. 
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From a cav’d rock, deck’d round with mosses green, | 


he water ooz’d, and bubbling fill’d the bow], 

And from the sides a silvery flood did stream, 

Which form’d the brook that though the valley 
rol'd. 


With joyful speed, he sprang to quench his thirst, 

And quaff’d the chrystal flood from hollow’d hand 

He stripp’d and bathed, and felt his iimbs refresh’d, 

Then dress’d, and seating, view’d the empurpled 
strand. 


For violets sweet had kiss’d the water’s edge, 

And o’er the ground their bloom they thickly strew, 
And bounteous Flora rais’d her leafy head, 

Which form’d this spot of sky-cerulean blue. 


Around the borders of this purple bed, 

The saffron sprang, -and rob’d the green with gold; 
And crown-imperials, with reclining heads, 
Blush’d o’er the lillies as their pearls unfold. 


A spreading tree had crown’d this blooming bed, 
And cast a lengthen’d shade along the vale; 
Whilst gentle zephyrs, rustling o’er his head, 
Wafied ambrosial fragrance in its gale. 


The mountains round were crown’d with spicy 
shrubs, 

Which gave a richness to the 2rial stream; 

Whilst full blown roses and expanding buds 

Threw their sweet odour o’er this fairy scene. 


From leathern scrip he drew his humble fare, 
Then eat his crust, reclining on the ground; 
(nd while he view’d the fragrant valley o’er, 
His heart rebounded at the scenes around. 


For many a plant rose blooming in this vale, 

And many a tree wav’d round its fruitful head, 
Whilst sev’ral spots within the encircled dell, 
Was deeply ting’d with monthly strawberries red. 


Close by the spot where he reclining lay, 

A silvery caseade magic sweetness sung, 

Whilst o’er its flood, depending from a bay, 

From clust’ring vine, the grapes most richly hung. 


On many a tree whose fruitful branches wav’d, 

(To zephyrs bow’d) and in the thickets round; 

The feather’d tenants various plumes display’d, 

And sweetly warbling, made the vale resound. 
(To be continued.) 


i Re ee 


For the Philadelphia Mavazine. 


ALDA—A FRAGMENT. 
Yes! all is o’er—how spiritless, 
Fair Alda, is thy bosom now;— 
The dews of darkness round thee press, 
To kiss the ivory of thy brow: 


Yet tho’ the light of life has parted, 
Thy cheek still claims a fading dye, 
As when the Summer sun has darted 
His last beam from the western sky, 
And given to other climes his glare, 
Yet leaves a flush of radiance there. 


So, tho’ thine eye has lost its brightness, 
Still, still the tint of being glows; 
Tho’ death has spread the lilly’s whiteness, 


He has not nipt away the rose. 
* * 6 * e . 


The cold September moon awakes 
Her watch: light in the orient bower 
And from her vapoury mantle shakes, 
A chrystal gem for every flower; 


When beaming round her modest eye, 
O’er Alda’s form it glane’d a ray, 

She wing’d a sweet smile from the sky, 
And kiss’d the wither’d rose away, 





Then, oh! how pale the maiden lay, 
While midnight stillness dwelt around— 
And every air that chanced to stray; 
Seein’d fearful lest her step shoul) sound: 


And e’en the wave that roll’d beneath, 
And drank the moon-beam flowing there, 
Seem’d to partake the calm of death. 
In dreams of silence, brightly fair. 
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Yes, Fortune is a blessing, 
Pll give the jade her due; 
She well is worth possessing, 
And worth some courting too. 


The poor man hardly serambles 
Along his crooked path, 

To clear away the brambles 
Is all the fun he hath. 


Whilst he that’s bless’d with riches, 
O’er riches gets astride, 

No fear has he of ditches, 
No brambles seratch his hide. 


But yet there is a pleasure, 
Which riches sets at nought— 

Love is the poor man’s treasure, 
Which gold has never bought. 


Our hearts no gold ean sever; 
No jewel love can buy: 
Love must remain forever, 
Or angels too must die. 
FROM THE SHADES OF DEATH. 
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STANZES. 


I love to watch that sinking star, 
That trembles in the western sky; 
I love to view it from afar, 

And see it in the ocean die— 


It Julls those passions in my breast, 
Which injuries sow’d and insults move; 
It pours along my soul, a rest 

As pure, as calm as infant love. 


I would not change this twilight hour, 
Nor leave to watch that setting flame, 
For beauty’s brightest, fairest flower— 
For honour’s richest, highest name. 


The thoughts, that setting orb imparts, 
Are not like faney’s fitful gleam, 
Which wakes in wild and frenzied starts, 
But hallow’d, pure as infant dreams, 

NEW ENGLAND MINSTEL. 
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